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— 


Witerary Culture, 


No subject is of more interest to the student than that of Literary 


Culture. When this art is properly joined to scholastic discipline, 
we have the truly educated man. No one will deny that this import- 
ant part of our College education is too much neglected. We pro- 
pose to trace, briefly, the course of literature, to show, that while we 
may not reach “that highest heaven of invention” which the an- 
cients attained, still, high places in the art can be reached by the 
modern writer. The age of man and thought, taken in connection 
with the unchangableness of human nature, places an almost insur- 
mountable barrier against any very decided or extensive originality of 
mind. How often do we find that what pleases us, to-day, as an elo- 
quent thought or startling precedent, had passed into a “ classic,” or 
well-known custom, in the earliest ages of the race. An old Roman 
philosopher, in the last days of the Empire, struck with the idea, gave 
expression to a remarkable truism, “ Nil sub sole novum.” And Saxe, 
a poet of our own day, says, in the preface to his book, “The rest of 
the poems, for aught I can say, are as original as the verses of other 
men, who have the misfortune to write at this rather late day in the 
history of letters.”” Let us consider, then, the mode of literary cul- 
ture in those days when the fairest and most beautiful flowers of poe- 
try and philosophy were plucked, from the great garden of thought. 
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Education, in all its forms was, at first, an expensive luxury. A 
few carefully executed manuscripts, formed the library of the Gre- 
cian student, that only a few, on account of the cost, could enjoy. 
A class of “ Rhetors” arose who, in a great degree, took the place of 
the modern press, and who, in a great measure, instructed and moulded 
the mind of Greece. They imparted their learning by public lectures 
and readings, displaying a vigor and originality of thought, which 
modern times can never hope to rival. In this way, we are told that 
Heroditus gave to the world his beautiful history,—reading it before 
the assembled crowds at the Olympic games, and Prodicus, that 
prince of sophists, there engraved upon the mind of Greece his 
charming allegories. In such a way was the Athenian mind educated 
and refined. Not only did they excel in philosophy. They mani- 
fested an unremitting love for poetry and eloquence, and often in want 
of the reality, they pursued the shadow. There is poor, blind Homer, 
for whose immortal fame seven cities have contended, in default of 
the real, gave to the world the picture of an ideal war, in measures of 
such grandeur and earnestness, that he is justly styled the “ King of 
verse.” In Rome, this same plan of education was adopted, and thus did 
these great nations, by the combination of scholastic, with esthetic cul- 
ture, reach the highest places in literature. The emperors were willing 
patrons, and Nero, wicked in every other respect, has earned some thanks 
for the founding of schools, where authors could proclaim their knowl- 
edge to the people. In these chosen places Lucan recited his Phar- 
salia, Quintilian, his rhetorical treatise ; and others, whose works refined 
and elevated the Roman mind. Their mission was two-fold.—it pro- 
duced a magnificent race of orators and writers, that gave dignity and 
renown to the Republic and Empire. It also propagated a taste for 
literature, which preserved those literary traditions and works, for the 
want of which, modern eloquence and culture, might have been long 
delayed. It was indeed delayed, by that long night which rested 
upon the world, subsequent to the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 
It was an age where ignorance and superstition were the landmarks, 
and men’s minds, darkened and held in thraldom by the chicanery of 
Catholicism, knew no other, but to suffer in silence and groan in se- 
cret. Inthe midst of this universal gloom, when society was perni- 
cious, and culture neglected, because of that oppression which was 
antagonistic to everything good or noble,——a thunder-cloud burst over 
the world. Men disputed the divinity of the Pope, and Martin Lu- 
ther, by one blast of that mighty theology forged in Heaven’s foun- 
dry, broke forever the “ fetters of the human mind.” 
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This great fact, taken in connection with the discovery of the art 
of printing, forms the key-stone to the mighty arch of modern civili- 
zation. The one, was an anchor for the soul; the other, the greatest 
bulwark of human freedom. A new era in literature begins, in which 
we behold men devoting to it all their energies, and, since the reign 
of Henry the 8th, the press has been the means of giving to the world 
some of the noblest specimens of genius, that ever emanated from the 
mind of man. The name of Shakspeare alone, is sufficient to redeem 
the age, even were all else vicious ; but when, in the same bright sky, 
we behold such shining lights as Bacon, Locke, Newton, Johnson and 
Milton, we must admit, that to William Caxton the world owes a 
mighty debit of gratitude. The history of Literature has been strange 
and eventful, at one time, rising into unwonted beauty, as in 
“Great Eliza’s golden time,” at another, falling into the opposite ex- 
treme, as in the profligate literature of Charles II’s reign. In those 
days, dramatic composition took a bold step, and men were writing 
for the stage, whose talents could have shed undying lustre on any 
age; but the spirit of the times was averse to noble composition, and 
has caused works to be forgotten, which might otherwise have be- 
come classics. It is said, “ that a thought once uttered is never lost ;” 
thus books become links in that mighty chain of human progress, 
binding their own age fast to eternity. To each succeeding age, the 
ideas are new, and we to-day pour over'the same charming works, 
that have interested those of the past. So that, if we could look 
abroad over the world, we could see thousands of faces, whose ex- 
pression is but the reflection of our own; and when we indignantly 
protest against such a character as Uriah Heep, or the merciless Ja- 
vert, we could hear a thousand murmurs, like ourown. “This power 
of inspiration,” is the charm of writing, since it creatés a genuine 
sympathy throughout mankind. As a result of the literary culture 
of the past, we have the modern library, filled with the grandest 
thoughts, and choicest expressions of the ages. There Dante, with 
his majestic face, Milton and Johnson, Shakspeare, with his hundred 
plays, Lamb, with his humorous face, and a whole host of literary 
kings, all come to greet you. We should have a reverence for litera- 
ture, andit should inspire us to action. We should revere it, not only 
for the toil that brought it forth, but because in it lies the soul of the 
whole past time. We should reverence books for their own sake,— 
for who does not find in them the voices which cheer, and a compan- 
ionship which alleviates almost every sorrow. 
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“Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men that speak 
Aloud for future times to hear.” 


No place in life offers better inducements, no place is so filled with 
incitements to literary effort and success, as our own College. It 
has always seemed to me, that too little attention was paid to it, and 
that things of a more trivial nature engrossed attention, at the ex. 
pense of our literary improvement. Want of practice, and a neglect 
to think, tells the story for many a student. When President John- 
son addressed us, at the close of last term, he said some very good 
things, and among others, he tried to impress on our minds the great 
importance of “learning to think.” We again submit the sentiment 
to the College world, and add, that learning to read is of equal import- 
ance, for it is evident that we pay too little attention to what we read, 
and how we read, in College. A person, unobservant of nature, may 
spend his days in the midst of a beautiful landscape, without having 
a single noble thought or poetic feeling awakened, while another, who 
looks upon nature lovingly, will give to the world a “ Principia,” or 
weave chaplets of verse from a few simple flowers. 

General reading is one of the chief sources of literary culture ; it 
is the great store-house of illustration and precedent. We have but 
to open the door, and the choicest fruits of many years are ours. Ev- 
ery student feels the importance of reading, and spends much of his 
time in this occupation. There is a large class who read simply for 
the pleasure, as they term it. To these the novel is alone pleasing,— 
a different course must be adopted, if they would rise, for he 

“ Who reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsteady still remains.” 

Another class read simply to obtain facts, and rely upon their mem- 
ory to retain them ; and still another, who read understandingly, and 
bring their judgment into play. The latter alone pursue the proper 
course. Memory is of no avail without judgment. If we have not 
in our mind re-modeled and elaborated those ideas which we have de- 
rived from the works of others, we cannot, in the very nature of 
things, be eloquent, or evince that soul in writing, which is the true 
glory of authorship. As to the selection of a course of reading, there 
is a wide range for our discriminating powers. It were better, how- 
ever, to have a few well read manuscripts, better to be Franklin, dili- 
gently reading and copying the pages of a mutilated “ Spectator,” than 
to have a superficial knowledge of the whole College library. Our 
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composition should rest upon ideas; these are the materials of the 
writer; and to acquire them, one must adopt Milton’s rule, “ take 
labor and intense study for his position.” If he would obtain the 
noble prize of a solid and lasting reputation, he must work. Like Pyrr- 
hus, when Rome is at his feet; he must take Sicily, then Africa,—and 
not as the old Greek, who, in the midst of his success, demanded his 
friends to close the tomb over him, “ Lest the sun should behold Po- 
lemon silent.” 

Another source of literary culture is afforded by the two Literary 
Societies of Brothers and Linonia. Why it is so much neglected, I 
shall not, at this time stop to show, but simply state, that there seems 
to be a growing tendency in Yale, to choose the bubble of a transient 
popularity, for the purpose of gaining what is called “ honorable pre- 
ferment.” A dear whistle is this College popularity, in the end, for 
the world will not long persist in “giving to dust that is a little ‘ gil’, 
more praise than gilt o’erdusted.” In the debate. mind is brought into 
collision with mind, the energies are aroused, the whole man is sum- 
moned up to the conflict, and “ bright sparks of genius and eloquence 
are struck out by the collision.” This thinking on one’s feet, this 
struggle for the mastery, this grapple of mind with mind, develops 
the powers of the mind in a wonderful manner. To all our culture 
we should strive to blend the truth. This is the truest criterion of an 
author’s merit. Truth, it may be said, stands in no need of an auxil- 
iary. It is of itself attractive, and needs not this drapery of style 
and glittering tinsel of words, but truth, eternal truth, is like the 
granite block, just taken, a shapeless mass, from the quarry, which 
needs the chisel of a genuine culture to form it into the beautiful and 
symmetrical column. We stand upon the threshold of another Col- 
lege year; for a moment let us stop and think. If we fail to do our 
duty here, how can we expect others to act their part, who are less 
favored than we. It should be our aim, then, to combine scholastic 
with literary culture ; to do our part in bringing the dawn of that aus- 
picious day, when we shall realize the force of the sentiment,—* vox 
populi, vox dei.” R. W. A. 
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PHousehols Gods. 


[From the Note Book of a Medical Student.] 


Tue family at the Linden Place consists of Mr. Talcott and lady, 
and two maiden daughters of twenty or thereabout. We are a small 
household and a quiet one. Mrs. Talcott is an invalid, and keeps her 
room, seldom appearing below stairs. My host spends most of the 
day in his library—emerging at meal-times—or in wandering about 
the terraces with the gardener, superintending the grafting of his fruit 
trees and the cutting of his turf-borders. Here he may be seen of a 
fine day wielding a long pruning-hook, with which he snips away vig- 
orously at stray bits of vegetation, in the full persuasion that he is 
doing a deal of useful work. During the daytime, the young ladies, 
when not abroad or busied in domestic duties, sit above stairs with 
their mother. Thus the lower part of the mansion is in a measure 
deserted, and the absence of life and sound—there are no children in 
the family, and we are up beyond the reach of noises from the street— 
gives a strange air of stillness and vacancy to the spacious halls and 
parlors. Reverie and speculation are twin-born of brooding silence, 
and I find my mind insensibly turning back to the past, as I sit by 
myself in the loneliness of the quiet apartments, or waken with my 
footstep the echoes along the broad colonnades. 

This feeling is deepened by the flavor of antiquity that pervades 
the dwelling. Everything in the house has an old-world look, from 
the rose-wood harpsichord in the front drawing-room to the brass 
andirons on the study hearth, and the tall clock in the kitchen chim- 
ney. The heavy mahogany furniture belongs to a past generation. 
The straddle-legged tables, claw-footed sofas, and carven music 
stands, the narrow antique mirrors and prim family portraits in their 
massy gilt frames ; the high-backed chairs and ottomans, covered with 
curious specimens of embroidery, by hands whose owners are long 
since under the daises; all these are redolent of long time ago. 
The upholstery is of an obsolete pattern; the very walls are out of 
date. One of the chambers is still hung with Flanders tapestry, and 
the dining-room is wainscotted in dingy oak. The doors are furnished 
with odd little brass knobs, and in the library corner there yet hangs a 
silken cord-and-tassel, anciently fastened to a bell-wire, a primitive 
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contrivance, which skirted the high ceiling, and with a slight vibration 
could call my lady’s maid from the kitchen to the study fireside. 

Among these venerable remnants of by-gone days, the new Stein- 
way and the gas chandelier, which my host has by dint of persever- 
ance been bullied or coaxed into importing, wear a sneaking, plebian 
expression, as conscious of their intrusion—vulgar modern things 
without lineage or history—upon so many worshipful, long-descended 
furnishings. 

The place is full of heir-looms. Such superannuated matter as one 


- stumbles upon in the dim recesses of an old garret, far in under beams 


and rafters, festooned with dusty cobwebs and neglected among the 
rubbish, are here to be found in every nook and corner. Foot stoves, 
baby-jumpers, warming-pans, and watchman’s rattles ; tambour-frames, 
spinning-wheels, and figured fire-screens; stringless guitars, broken- 
winded flutes, and half sets of ivory chessmen; riding-whips, and 
spurs, and old-fashioned side-saddles; rusty fowling pieces, empty 
powder-horns, and pairs of branching antlers; and all such odds and 
ends of antiquity are scattered through the roomy mansion. Other 
household stuff is of greater value—treasures of departed aunts and 
grandmothers ; store of quaintly fashioned caskets and work-boxes ; 
ebony cabinets and richly inlaid tea-chests; gems, too, that have 
sparkled in old time ball-rooms among the silk-stockinged gentry and 
cushion-haired belles of the Revolution; chains and rings and seals; 
necklaces, bracelets, and brooches; cameos and corals; amber and 
jet ; “jewels of gold and jewels of silver.” Then there is the ances- 
tral plate, heavy of make and queer in form, the gifts of numberless 
weddings and christenings ; and ancient services of porcelain and pic- 
tured china, high narrow tea-cups, and saucers at whose enchanted 
bottoms the fairy pagodas and marvellous bridges airily spanning im- 
possible distances, seen through the wavering depths of the pale 
Bohea, set us dreaming as we sip. (For that comfortable custom of 
cooling the tea in saucers, in vogue among our rational fathers, but 
tabooed among ourselves, is not yet outlawed at the Linden Place.) 
Three times a day our circle of four meets about the table in the 
little old dining-room. Now and then we are joined by Mrs. Talcott, 
whose presence, however, adds little to the hilarity of the festive 
board. A lifelong martyrdom to nervous headache has not gone far 
to sweeten her naturally fretful temper. She bas that abstracted, self 
centered air noticeable in confirmed invalids, whom much brooding 
over their own sufferings has rendered morbidly egotistical. She 
moves in an atmosphere of obstinate woe, “ refusing to be comforted.” 
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My host’s good natured jokes, and her daughters’ attempts to intro- 
duce lively subjects of talk, she resents as unfeeling, evidently re- 
garding herself as deeply injured in having her claims upon our sym- 
pathy lost sight of in such heartless cheerfulness. Conversation, 
therefure, languishes in her presence, and there is a sensible relief on 
her departure, albeit we all pity the poor lady from our hearts, and in- 
deed her family display toward her a gentle, considerate patience that 
never grows weary. Yet martyrs, however, deserving of commisera- 
tion are apt to be social wet blankets and intellectual non-conductors, 
dismal spoil-sports, best away. 

My host himself is well turned of sixty, with scant gray locks and 
a fine scholarly face. The rheumatism keeping pace with his advan- 
cing years, has made him somewhat testy and whimsical, though to say 
the truth he was always passing odd. In nothing is he more stub- 
bornly humorous than in his dress. He haunts the premises of a 
morning in a brilliantly flowered but now faded dressing-gown, and a 
pair of green morocco slippers, and from this unseemly apparel 
neither argument or entreaty can wean him. Another eccentricity of 
the old gentleman, and a sad thorn-in-the-flesh to his wife and 
daughters, is—shall I speak it?—a tincture of profanity! He was 
rather a wild lad when young, and once ran away to sea, and the nau- 
tical oaths which he picked up on board ship, he has never yet discard- 
ed. Though seemingly penitent under the remonstrances of his 
friends, he returns at intervals to his pet blasphemies, bringing out an 
untimely and sonorous “damn ! ” in the face of a room-full, shocking 
the company into silence, and mortifying his daughters beyond meas- 
ure. And when, after the guests have retired, the latter enter upon a 
solemn rebuke, the incorrigible old sinner makes chucklingly for his 
book-shelves, and taking down a copy of Sweet William, turns to 
Henry Fourth, and reads as follows : 


Hotspur—Come, Kate, I’ll have your song, too. 

Lady Percy—Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hotspur—Not yours, in good sooth! ’Heart, you swear 
Like a comfit-maker’s wife. Not yours, in good sooth! 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave in sooth, 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet guards and Sunday citizens. 


This with many triumphant nods and emphatic repetitions of th 
strong lines. 
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Yet under all his peculiarities, (and above them all too, in his 
Maker’s eyes.) is a warm and chivalric heart. Moreover, he is a 
travelled man and a scholar, and as agreeable and instructive a talker 
as you will find in a long day’s journey, having withal a rare vein of 
querulous humor delightfully original. 

My host’s daughters are quiet girls of a comely presence and lady- 
like demeanor. Their habits are domestic and retiring. They are 
much at home, ministering to their mother’s wants, spending their 
time in study or in womanly household employments, going about 
with their kitchen aprons and bunches of housekeeping keys, locking 
and unlocking the queer out-of-the-way cupboards with which the 
mansion is stored. Yet their presence in the house is less seen or 
heard than felt, asserting itself not in noisy, obtrusive processes, but 
in results; in numberless little feminine refinements—a work basket 
on the table, an affghan on the sofa, a vase of flowers in the window 
seat. Books and pictures and busts are mere masculine elegancies. 
It is these graceful touches of a woman’s hand which make of our 
studies and parlors “ sweet homes wherein to live and die.” Whether 
from choice or a sense of duty to their invalid mother, they seldom go 
into society so-called, yet they seem to be reasonably popular among 
the gentlemen, and are frequently summoned of an evening to quit a 
snug little game of whist with their father in the back parlor, to re- 
ceive calls in the front parlor from the swallow-tailed sprigs of a 
neighboring “freshwater college,” for whom the old gentleman—uni- 
versity bred—affects a great contempt, and upon whom he looks with 
an evil eye, as intruders upon bis peaceful pursuit of cards. 

The sons of the family have wandered away from the paternal 
threshold, and visit it only at rare intervals. One is a merchant in 
the West and another a planter in the South. The youngest—nearer 
his sisters’ age—was lost at sea five years ago. He was the house- 
hold favorite and his father's boy, whose erratic, sea-going propensi- 
ties he had inheritgd, and who never speaks of “poor Jack” without 
a softening of voice and a gathering dimness in his eyes. His mem- 
ory, like lingering echoes sad but sweet, still haunts the chambers 
where he played in childhood ; the walls are vocal with his name, and 
grief for his loss hallows with a tender sanctity every object with 
which his life was associated. The mantle-pieces and what-nots are 
covered with trophies of his voyages—curiosities from India and the 
Spice Islands, and nick-nacks of China and Japan. Ina dusky cor- 
ner of the front hall, stands an old cabinet filled with these spoils of 
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the Orient, grotesque idols, ivory trinkets fantastically carved and 
gilt, small peaked Chinese shoes, sandal-wood boxes and fans, black 
Siamese books quaintly lettered and puzzling to open, strips of smooth 
bark covered with cabalistic writing, chop-sticks and the mother-of- 
pearl spoons of the Brahmins, birds of paradise with faded plumage, 
Sepoy knives and Malay ataghans, elephant tusks, bamboo cases, and 
painted Hindoo pottery. These are holy relics of the dead, bringing 
up, as we handle them, imaginings of the cheery sunburnt face and 
blue eyes of the lost sailor-boy, 

I cannot close this random sketch without mention of Mr. Thomas 
Towzer—familiarly abbreviated into Tommy Towzy, or more fre- 
quently Towzy alone—a constant guest at the Linden Place, and, in 
fact, almost an inmate. He is the son of an old merchant—now de- 
ceased—who was a college friend of my host’s—a Senior while the 
latter was a Freshman, and his councillor in numerous scrapes. Mr. 
Towzer, Jr., is an old bachelor of forty. Old bachelor, be it observed, 
(like Dr. Holmes’ “yaller dog,”’) is a generic and not a specific 
term, implying not necessarily age in point of years, but simply a 
membership in the brotherhood of confirmed Benedicks. I have 
seen old bachelors of twenty and young bachelors of sixty as plain- 
ly defined as though actually classified and labelled by Destiny. 
Mr. Towzer is a plump little gentleman, of aristocratic mien, with soft 
white hands and a silky moustache. His broad-cloth is invariably as 
slick as himself, and his linen is always of the saintliest white. Heis 
a famous epicure, in great request for his taste and judgment at all 
dinner-parties and tea-fights in the city. Here, pending the prepara- 
tion of the good-cheer, he may be seen by such as penetrate into the 
regions lying aft of the parlor, mixing punches and concocting salads. 
Here he holds sway in a state of shirt-sleeves and tranquil bliss, or- 
dering the women about with a twinkle of satisfaction in his eye. 

The habits of a bon vivant have strengthened an hereditary tenden- 
cy to gout, from which the little gentleman is a dailysufferer. From this 
circumstance, combined with a natural love of ease, he is rarely dis- 
posed to stir abroad, feeling most at home in an arm chair, with a 
novel and a cigar. In the street, he ambles gently, with the sidelong 
trot of a terrier, handling his cane daintily. He is ceremoniously gal- 
lant towards the ladies, conducting himself with the elaborate courtesy 
of the old school. Particularly amusing are his attentions toward two 
ten-year old cousins from a neighboring household, who pass many of 
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their holiday afternoons at the Talcott’s, being pets of the young ladies 
and god-children of my host. One of these is a sweet sloven, a shy 
blue-eyed romp, with her shaker bonnet always hanging on her back, 
and her sunny hair perpetually escaping from its comb. The other is 
a coquettish little dame, slightly spoiled by a fond mother, and with a 
pretty pettishness lurking in the pout of her lips and the baby-light- 
nings of her imperious eyes. These are the dulcineas to whom Towzy 
does devoir as true knight; the fair enslavers who, as he swears, hold 
him enchained at their feet. Profoundly absurd is the gravity of 
mock-devotion with which he hands them to a seat, or presents them 
with a fan, winking sly asides to the company. 

They take his homage demurely and in all good faith, now reward- 
ing him with smiles and condescension, and anon punishing him with 
dignified disdain, at which latter times he affects to grovel in the 
depths of humiliation and despair. 

On the first call which I made at the house, I found him seated on 
the front piazza in a wicker chair, resigning himself to be fed with 
clustered black-hearts from a china basket which Alice was holding 
between her hands, while Bessie dangled the ripe bunches before his 
face, forcing him to make pounces at them with his mouth, his hands 
being tied helplessly together by a faded blue ribbon, erstwhiles the 
pennon of a hoop-stick. 

The little maiden’s graceful attitudes and earnest looks gave a quiet 
picturesqueness to the group that pleased my fancy, as I came up the 
terrace walk. It was a choice bit of still life, richly tinted, and set in 
a summer frame of verandah pillars and woodbine leaves. I have 
hung it in a corner of Memory’s spacious gallery, where among sad 
portraits of lost friends and the fierce battle-pieces of life’s long con- 
flict, the mental eye still turns for relief to such etchings of sunny 
wayside scenes. 

At all events, it may serve me here as the tableau vivant which 
closes up a parlor charade, whereupon if you have looked to your de- 
sire, I will drop the curtain. H, A. B, 





ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 





The Eclectic System of Education as x means of Mental 
Discipline. 

Tux subject takes it for granted that the object of all correct sys- 
tems of education is mental discipline and limits me to the considera- 
tion of the means by which that end may best be attained. This 
view has the weight of authority on its side and its advocates claim, 
with much truth, that the duty of educators is performed when they 
have developed the mental forces so that they may be prepared to 
encounter the difficulties which will be met with when the mind comes 
to act independently of teachers and text-books. Education, in its 
various forms, does silently and steadily what wars and unusual ex- 
citement do suddenly,—it supplies the impetus of that intellectual 
activity which is conspicuous in the most distinguished nations. The 
wonderful strength and versatility of the Athenian mind was produced 
by the training of her schools, her philosophical sects, her exciting pol- 
itics. Athens during the period of her greatness was an arena for in- 
tellectual exercise. On the other hand, we have in the conservative: 
mechanical modes of Spartan thought, an example of the result of a 
system of instilment enforced by vetoing and corrective rules. 

To show the adaptation of the eclectic system to this purpose and 
its superiority over the plan which relies upon an arbitrary, enforced 
curriculum to accomplish its design, will be the primary object of my 
essay; but if I am drawn into considering some subordinate questions 
I hope not to be thought too discursive ; and would urge in extenua- 
tion the difficulty of limiting the exact range of inquiry upon any 
topic connected with a theme so widely discussed and so variously 
treated upon as is that of Education at the present day. 

Before discussing the merits of either system, it is necessary to 
settle a few definitions upon which to base my arguments and to 
provide some latitude in their application. An eclectic system within 
the scope of this subject would be one in which the student, keeping 
in view discipline as an end, would be allowed to choose his own stud- 
ies as a means. For an illustration of the system, we at once point 
to the Universities of Germany, with their comprehensive range of 
studies open to the selection of students. Its practical general appli- 
cation would of course be subject to the limitation that in any partic- 
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ular institution the number of branches taught might be limited 
so that opportunity for choice might be restricted, not by dictation, 
but by scanty endowment, or inability to procure competent instruc- 
tors. It is also necessary to settle the period of an educational 
course at which such a system ought to commence. 

There are three stages of instruction: the primary, during which 
the child is taught those rudiments which are of nearly as much prac- 
tical importance as speech itself; the secondary, during which pre- 
paration is made for a higher course of study; and the superior, in 
which the graduate of the first two is enabled to make a beginning 
and some progress in the real work of mental culture. 

To be able to enter upon this third stage, presupposes a certain 
degree of training. This is the rank which the Athenian youths at- 
tained, when, after remaining under the instruction of the pedagogues 
until the sixteenth or eighteenth year,—about the average age of 
Freshman classes in American Colleges,—they began to attend the 
lectures of teachers of a higher order,—the philosophers, rhetoricians 
and sophists. The students who complete the course of the Gymna- 
sia in Germany, or the preparatory schools in England, are somewhat 
older, but still come within the same classification. 

It is here, then, that the “routinists” and ‘‘eclectics” properly 
take issue; when the young man is about to enter upon the stage of 
superior education; for the former maintain that experienced educa- 
tors alone are competent to devise a scheme of studies which shall 
properly discipline and improve the powers of the mind, and that all 
capacities should be subjected to the same drill. This idea is adopt- - 
ed almost without exception in American Colleges, and is the basis of 
the educational schemes in English and Scotch Universities; though 
in England much concession is made to the principle of “election” 
by making the curriculum or “pass course” quite easy, and giving 
opportunity for special effort ; and in Scotland, though strict attention 
to a curriculum is exacted, the end which is sought is, that there 
should be considerable instilment along with discipline, and it is main- 
tained that the “information of the mind and the strengthening of the 
reason must be carried on simultaneously, and in intense exercise.” 

Admitting then, that in the earlier stages of education a routine 
system may be judiciously adopted, I assert that when the judgment 
of the student becomes sufficiently mature to appreciate the different 
kinds of studies, and their uses, it would be better, in order to a sound 
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development of his mind, to allow him the choice of those he will 
pursue. 

In the first place it would tend to promote a feeling of indepen- 
dence and self-accountability, much more favorable to intellectual 
development than the leading-strings of an arbitrary curriculum. The 
pursuit of education, or rather of that culture which is the result of 
education, may be compared to the pursuit of wealth. It is import- 
ant of course that the merchant should have at some time served in 
a subordinate capacity and have learned the rudiments of his busi- 
ness before he is intrusted with responsibilities ; but the man who al- 
ways stands behind the book-keeper’s desk or continually performs 
the duties of salesman, rarely gets rich; so the student, when he has 
mastered elementary knowledge enough to have an insight into the 
nature of the business of learning, and has years enough withal, 
should be promoted at once from a position of drudgery, where he 
constantly feels that he is working at the behest of another, to the 
responsibilities of partner, yes, senior partner, (for his interests cer- 
tainly are the greatest), and be allowed a controlling influence in the 
pursuits of the educational “firm.” This feeling that one is working 
for himself in the path of his own choosing is that which would be 
particularly valuable in promoting in the student an active scrutiny 
of the subjects of his studies. ‘That there is much need of this spirit 
of inquiry among the students, even the best, of our curriculum course, 
is evident to any one who notices the listlessness and inattention to 
the practical bearings of studies so prevalent. Many study the class- 

‘ies and the mathematics for years, because they are “down” in the 
Catalogue without dreaming of their usefulness or beauty. The 
vague idea of the connection between themselves and the great 
branches of learning into contact with which they are brought every 
day, which is evinced by so large a number of students, reminde one 
of one of the characters of Moliére. “ Indeed,” says Monsieur Jour- 
dain,‘ when I say Nicolas! bring me my slippers and hand me my 
night cap’ is that prose ?” 

* * * Upon my word, for more than forty years have I been 
speaking prose without knowing it, I am “extremely obliged to you 
for telling me of it.” 

It is a cause for frequent surprise that inferior scholars, become, 
when brought into active life, prominent and successful men, because 
they are soon taught habits of investigation and self-reliance ; which 
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habits I think could just as well be acquired earlier at the university 
or college, by the system of election in studies. On the other hand, 
men who graduate high up among “ the orations ” frequently sink in- 
to obscurity because they allowed themselves to trust too much to 
some vague good, the curriculum of itself is supposed to be able to 
confer, and to the notion that the College diploma would be accepted 
by the public as an evidence of mental capacity. 

There is need among students of a livelier conception of the man- 
liness of hard study, and of the duty one owes to oneself to improve 
his opportunities. 

I donot deny that under the curriculum system, there is much com- 
mendable sense of duty which prompts many to the faithful perform- 
ance of allotted tasks. The right thinking young man disdains being 
a shirk and an idler in College, as much as he would in a hardware 
store. But how much greater would be the zeal which he would bring 
to the prosecution of his studies, were he allowed to judge for him- 
self, at each step of his progress, of the utility of this branch or the 
desirableness of that, rather than compelled to yield to a system, 
which, with the positiveness of Papacy, demands unquestioning sub- 
mission ; and upon which the work expended is as devoid of the true 
spirit, as are the fastings and vigils and labored ceremonials of a 
church which insists upon its own infallibility. 

Even supposing that a student would omit, or neglect certain stud- 
ies now deemed essential, I think that with most men extensive spe- 
cial attainment is preferable to moderate general attainment. Sym- 
metry and roundness are desirable, but not so much so as effectiveness 
and strength. In artillery it takes a large piece and a heavy charge 
to make the round shot as accurate, or destructive as the elongated, 
sharpened projectile of the smaller rifled gun. There is a concious- 
ness of strength which positive and decided success in any one pur- 
suit, gives a man which cannot be gained by mediocre attainment in 
several. The lion-hearted Richard, wielding his heavy sword, with 
two handed sweep, could cut through a bar of solid iron; but the 
polite Saladin, severed a cushion of silk and down and cut into pieces 
adelicate gossamer veil with the flashing strokes of his Damascus 
blade. If either had attempted to excel in the specialty of the other, 
the result must have been a loss of preeminence in his own depart- 
ment. 

“Men of one idea” after all, though they may at times be prone 
to narrowness and bigotry, are the men who contribate most by their 
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sustained efforts in particular directions, to our intellectual and phys- 
ical progress and comfort. These ought to be then a point at which 
the mind should begin to be cultivated with reference to its bent, in 
order to secure its greatest strength. This idea, we have seen, is 
recognized to a certain extent by the English Universities, in that 
they have a low standard for general attainment; but afford 
abundant opportunities and encouragement to excel in the classics or 
mathematics by more extensive studies. Though a man of quick 
apprehension may attain considerable preeminence in many branches, 
the strength he acquires will be duradle, so far as my experience goes, 
only in the direction of his peculiar talents. If you wish to travel 
up to high mental power with a mathematical mind, you must grade 
and level with a view to its nature. The attainment of the object is 
much less certain when you attempt to build upon it too high a super- 
structure of the “humanities.” A few years ago the engineers at 
West Point constructed a broad Carriage way, along the side of a 
steep declivity, from the river up to the plain; but by and by the 
trost came and the rain and searched out the weak places, and in the 
Spring the whole road-bed slid down into the Hudson. They had 
piled to much earth upon a smooth and slanting rock. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that many illustrious men 
have disappointed the intentions originally entertained in respect to 
them by friends. Says Edward Everett, “I do not recollect one, 
among the master minds of our race, for whom a kind and judicious 
father would have prescribed from first to last that course of edu- 
cation and life, which, as the event proved, was prescribed by Provi- 
dence.” ‘Those educated for the church have acquired military re- 
nown ; others prepared for the law or the pursuits of business, have 
gained preeminence in literary walks. Every example of this kind 
goes to show that training can do but little in the attempt to change 
nature. The mind naturally seeks for the kind of intellectual nurture 
best adapted for it and which is most congenial. 

Another not unimportant consideration in favor of the eclectic sys- 
tem, is the tendency which it would have to elevate the standard of 
scholarship in separate branches. We have especial need here in 
American Colleges, where the Curriculum system is most rigidly ad- 
hered to, not of particular prizes and scholarships—very good things 
though they may be—nor a sudden raising of the standard of admis- 
sion ; but an appreciation of what high scholarship is among the stu- 
dents. And we conceive that this can be best done by giving a good 
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“Greek ” man a chance to distance the unclassical men and allowing 
the keynote of mathematics to be pitched by the most proficient. The 
pride and interest which men, having deliberately chosen a certain 
course of studies would feel in their prosecution would, I am certain, 
gradually bring up the standard of excellence in any institution without 
the artificial stimulus of the faculty. They would soon come to feel im- 
patient at the loss of time occasioned by waiting for the dull and negli- 
gent—the very ones who in a curriculum system establish the stand- 
ard of scholarship—and would have it in their power to create a 
standard which would eliminate both the drones and the incompetents. 
And when we elevate the standard of scholarship, we take an impor- 
tant and long step towards diminishing that smattering superficiality 
which is one of the distinctive features of the curriculum system— 
and therefore in the direction of effective discipline. For the best ten 
or fifteen of a class would come to have more definite ideas of their 
powers in particular directions than they now have after completing 
the scheme of mental gymnastics so nicely adjusted to the weaker in- 
tellects and which is least of all calculated to give toa young graduate, 
the virtue so essential to an earnest student—bumility. 

In urging the merits of the eclectic system, indirect allusion has 
been made to objections to the curriculum system. The more partic- 
ular notice which they deserve can best be obtained by grouping them 
together. I have accordingly arranged in this place those objec- 
tions which seem to me the strongest and the most pertinent to the 
subject. 

This system claims that a body of experienced teachers are com- 
petent to devise a scheme of instruction which will suit all capacities ; 
and that it is equally applicable to classes of a thousand as to those 
of fifty or a hundred. Indeed a movement on the part of instructors 
to adapt instruction to particular minds, though they should reserve 
the right to decide upon particular wants and capacities, would be a 
surrender of its distinctive features and could with propriety be 
claimed as an eclectic system; for the chief end of the latter would 
be gained, that of conforming the system to the mind, not the mind to 
the system. 

It is then an attempt to put all men through the same machine, 
and to finish them as nearly as possible after the same pattern—a Pro- 
crustean system of lopping and stretching which may be found conve- 
nient in the lower kinds of instruction but which fails in the superior. 

VOL. XXXII. 2 
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Like the system of protection in Commerce, it is of use only in the 
infancy of a mind and when it comes to be applied to the education 
of a man in the studies of a University it is much of a piece with a 
proposal to foster the growth of pine apples in Labrador or the arti- 
ficial production of ice in Florida, by the aid of governmental inter- 
ference. Schooling has a hard task and I think a useless one, in 
endeavoring to make intellects to order. Napoleon, it is said, never 
could understand political economy. He certainly would not have 
figured high in our senior class. It is even supposed that he failed to 
perfect some of his profoundest schemes of policy through lack of 
knowledge of its principles. We are disposed to believe that Hanni- 
bal had a similar defect. There must have been some mental defi- 
ciency in the greatest general of the world who could not provide 
against the arts of a scheming politician at home—and who fiailed to 
understand the motives of his own people however well he might di- 
vine the schemes of his military adversaries. Cicero the statesman 
and philosopher, being asked by his friend Atticus to write a book on 
Geography, receiving at the same time a work on the subject full of 
diagrams and figures, excused himself from what he called a “ mag- 
num opus,” by saying that he did not understand the thousandth part 
of it. But it is not necessary to observe the characters of the great- 
est commanders or the consummate orators to find examples of the 
variety of talents and disparity of minds. Any class in college will 
give specimens of widely diverse intellects, and though it is sometimes 
claimed that it does, I have not noticed that as a class advances 
there is any nearer approach to homogeneity. 

Another objection to the system as I have seen it in operation, 
is that it does not go far enough for the good scholars and does not 
sufficiently develop the poor ones. The superior scholars can do more, 
(and do it better), than our curriculum allows; the bad ones have 
long ago given up the hope of comprehending any considerable por- 
tion of it. Fifteen men, possibly twenty, in the writer’s class mastered 
the demonstration of the Binomial Theorem. It may be that thirty have 
comprehended the relations between equations and lines in the per- 
plexing mazes of “ Puckle.” On the other hand the numbers are 
equally few who could tell what a “potential optative ” is, or could 
be communicative upon the subject of “ hypothetical relative clause.” 
Of the rest there are many who have not the ability, nor, which 
amounts to the same thing, the inclination to master these things and 
who get along superficially and dishonestly, a drag to those who have’ 
capacity and willingness to move faster, and weakening rather than 
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improving their own intellectual powers. There are too, men of low 
average standing, who might stand higher if attention were paid to 
peculiar capabilities, but there are many persons sent to College whose 
minds seem unable to rise above a feeble comprehension of some of 
the most essential studies. Like the Asymptote to its curve, their in- 
tellects may be constantly brought closer and closer to a subject and 
yet there will be no coincidence. We hear much of the “ diffusion 
of knowledge ” and of “ popular education,” as if all that was neces- 
sary to promote learning was to enlarge the facilities for procuring it, 
The truth is that if a copy of Euclid’s Elements were placed in every 
house in the land, only a small percentage of the population would 
master the pons asinorum ;—probably not many more than do now— 
and Latin grammars in the same situation would be as little read as 
Patent-office reports. No! there is diversity of mind, and we would 
be skeptical of the statement that there were one hundred men in our 
college whose needs any curriculum would fully meet. 

We think too that the evils of the marking system may justly be 
charged upon this idea of the necessity of forcing different minds 
through the same disciplinary process. Though there may exist some 
sometimes—as at some of the Polytechnic schools, a marking system 
in connection with an eclectic course, it is foreign to the real idea of 
election and is borrowed from the system to which it most naturally 
belongs. A young man is directed to pursue a plan which others 
have marked out for him and he is goaded up to the work by a daily 
testing of his proficiency in the recitation room. And the result is 
superficialness and dishonesty. Years ago when the Legrees control- 
led the labor systems of the South, the plantation slaves brought in 
at the close of the day, their bundles of cotton which must all come 
up to a certain weight under penalty of the lash. It was a common 
artifice of the poor slaves to make up the weight by putting into thier 
packages, stones and dirt. It is to the interest of a student to pro- 
fess a knowledge of a subject which he does not possess and to leave 
to the instructor the task of detecting the imposition. Certainly this 
kind of discipline in cunning is not what is desired by the advocates 
of the enforced system. 

Another objection wecan express in the words of Herbert Spencer, 
written in reference to classical learning: that under any enforced 
routine, “ the constant attitude of the mind is that of submission to 
dogmatic teaching.” To be constantly told that one must pursue 
certain particular studies tends to promote an undue respect for au- 
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thority, which may be, and often is, quite different from deference to 
experience. 

It even tends to defeat its own avowed purpose of “ development,” 
and to substitute in its stead “ instilment, whose means are the power 
of never doubted authority and ever strengthening habit.” The con- 
sequence, too, of a course whose end is merely instilment, is in our 
opinion precisely that which is the result of routine teaching—that 
our impressions concerning facts and principles shall become so fixed 
and deep that in after life we shall come to regard them as instincts, 
“ which it were sinful to doubt, needless to prove, and impossible to 
modify for the better,” and this naturally introduces our last objec- 
tion, the excessive conservatism of the curriculum system. The 
scanty concessions made by faculties to any desire to change, seem to 
show that they are jealous and exclusive—often unreasonably so. The 
boast of a panegyrist of Harvard is that she is not compelled to seek 
for instructors outside of her own alumni. If such a statement is a 
subject for boasting, Yale is of course entitled to make the same 
vaunt. But herein is a weak place in the system. Men go through 
the “course,” are “ disciplined,” and in turn “ discipline” others by 
exactly the same methods, and filled with pretty much the same the- 
ories that their predecessors had, until the system becomes like the 
Chinese civilization, very hard to move forward, and unable to appre- 
ciate the good which is not exactly of its own sort, and regards those 
who attain to high intellectual power by means outside of the pre- 
scribed methods, as strange accidents and exceptions to the natural 
course of things. 

And having thus noticed by themselves the objections to the rou- 
tine system, let us consider a few of the objections to the eclectic sys- 
tem, which are urged most frequently. They are—that it does not 
aim at mental discipline, but would tend to debase scholarship, by 
bringing all studies at once to the test of utility; that it would not 
develop the mind symmetrically, but wouldtend to create abnormal 
and eccentric strength; and that it would destroy to a considerable 
extent that mental discipline which arises from uniting men in the 
same classes in various studies. 

We have thus far spoken of the eclectic system as if its object 
were discipline as much as it is the object of the curriculum system. 
But grant that knowledge and attainment are the objects which a man 
would have when left to his own choice, would not discipline follow, 
\ust as real, though kept in a subordinate place? “It would be utterly 
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contrary,” says Herbert Spencer, “to the beautiful economy of na- 
ture, if one kind of culture were needed for the gaining of informa- 
tion, and another kind was needed as a mental gymnastic.” The effort 
to master Latin for the sake of the knowledge of the language, brings 
with it mental exercise, just as the sailor accustomed to scan the hori- 
zon from the mast-head, acquires a keen eyesight. He watches for 
sails and signals and headlands without dreaming that what he does is 
merely for practice. 

“ Non athletarum toros sed militum lacertos,” is as applicable to a 
general superior education as to the training of an orator. But it 
would depress scholarship to the vulgar standard of utilitarianism. 

This seems to be a grave cause for alarm to the routinists. They 
seem to forget that by allowing men to choose their own studies, they 
do not at all interfere with the standard of learning. 

This is established by cultivated men throughout the world—not 
perhaps as accurately defined as the units of weight and measure, 
but still by the increasing facilities for intercommunication tending to 
uniformity among civilized nations. Men must have a knowledge of 
certain branches before they can lay any claim to what is generally 
called a “ polite education,” which will be recognized among men of 
letters. And as long as men have time, money and inclination, there 
will always be found students who will maintain this standard—ready 
torch-bearers of learning, who will pass from one to another in suec- 
ceeding generations the well filled lamp of knowledge. 

But any branch of learning which can only be kept alive by the gal- 
vanism of an arbitrary curriculum, is but a dead weight at best upon 
the cause of sound education. 

And we have almost the same answer to the second objection, that 
the mind would not be developed symmetrically. Real students 
would study, with a different motive, nearly the same course pursued 
in colleges now, and the discipline would be a necessary incidental ; 
“practical men” would follow their bent, and the result would be 
that there would be more and healthier development than where 
“students ” and “ practical men ” are forced over the same road, a plan 
by which only about a dozen men out of over a hundred are “sym- 
metrically developed ” now. 

To the third objection, that the benefits of class discipline would be 
destroyed, we can urge that classes ought to be formed only of those | 
who have community of taste and inclination, and all the real advan- 
tages of combination would be as readily gained by the eclectic sys- 
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tem in this way as by the other—even though men who recited or list- 
ened to lectures in one study, might be separated in others, and men 
newest at the institution might occasionally sit beside the oldest. 

Before closing, I cannot refrain from asking whether, after all, the 
idea that discipline should be the aim of all correct systems, is not 
dwelt upon with too much stress by many who discuss the questions 
connected with the great topic of Education. Has it been established 
that if education confers mental discipline at all, the amount of disci- 
pline is not directly proportioned to the amount of knowledge? And 
will not more good be cone by fostering the love of learning for its 
owt sake—for the increased intellectual enjoyment which it brings 
and the enlarged powers of the imagination, and not merely for the 
sake of the mental discipline ? 

A thoroughly “ disciplined ” mind, certainly one “ disciplined ” by 
our modern curriculum, is no more the best able to appreciate the full 
enjoyment of intellectual life, than is the thoroughly disciplined sol- 
dier to comprehend his relations to the State when acting in the 
peaceful capacity of a citizen. 

Then, too, in regard to the tendency to utilitarianism, which we 
have noticed, and which is so much lamented by some, a tendency 
shown by the steadily increasing numbers who attend our “ scientific ” 
schools in preference to the “ academic” departments, and by the be- 
quests and donations which are made to promote studies and investi- 
gations of a scientific nature—is it not the result of the demand for 
“ practical ” men and knowledge, which is now greater than ever be- 
fore, and which is constanly increasing, especially in this country ? 
The American mind is being stimulated to the very highest capacity 
by the competition of the thousands of foreigners who, urged by the 
desire “ to get on in the world,” come every year to fill up our country. 
Are educators, then, doing the best thing when they make a stubborn 
stand in behalf of a system of education, which those who have time 
and money will find much better attended to in older countries, and 
not using more of the means at their disposal to train American tal- 
ent in scientific and practical channels ? 

If the two objects, information and culture, cannot be together at- 
tained, why cannot classical learning and the higher branches of liter- 
ature well wait until the physicial resources of the country are more 
fully developed. 

Is it charged that Americans are too practical and dollar-loving 
already? The answer is that in no other country to-day is it " 
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list. honorable and necessary for the people to accumulate substance and 
wealth, and hasten to reéstablish the national credit. 

But whether we are ready for it now, or whether the period for high 
te mental culture is delayed until our people find more leisure, I am con- 
sian vinced that the institutions which undertake to represent the superior 
ie stage of education, ought to be founded upon the broad, catholic basis 
shed of election in studies. E. H. 
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My friends are often asking me 
Why I so little work, 

? by And loath responsibility, 

full And every duty shirk. 

In answering them I'll only say, 
(And this twixt me and you,) 

| the That I'm a true philosopher 

With nothing else to do. 


| sol- 


Shon “Why do you come to College, then,” 
lency You earnestly inquire, 

ific ” “Unless there’s some ambitious scheme 
e be- To which you may aspire?” 

vesti- To which I make reply, my friend, 

d for When man to thought proves true, 

Except in thinking all the time 
or He’s nothing else to do. 
atr 
ew Did Sophocles pore over books, 

y the And Mathematics study, 

Or stir his brains with tedious trash 
ntry. That only made them muddy? 
bborn Why not at all. He merely thought 
. time And taught his pupils, too, 

, and That if they’d only think enough 


rng They'd have nothing else to do. 


Diogenes lived in a tub 

or at- With mind his only tutor; 
liter- And yet Minerva oft declared 

He did exactly suit her. 
Now had he labored all his life 

His thoughts must have been few. 
oving So he was wise in thinking deep 
2 With nothing else to do. 


more 
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So, at a later day, Carlyle 
Is called a Theorizer, 
And yet were Athena on earth 
His learning would surprise her. 
His grammar’s bad, his English poor, 
His thought’s his passe-partout. 
So while his reason is at work 
He’s nothing else to do. 


Then though I smoke in glorious ease, 
My life is not a cipher. 

Though I am but an empty reed 
I’m still a practiced fifer. 

My eyes are shut: you think I doze; 
My friend that wrong eschew, 

I’m thinking so of future things 
I’ve nothing else to do. 


I have my crosses in this life 
Which oft my soul do vex. 

And many an act, I’m forced to do, 
Almost my reason wrecks. 

Examinations are my bane; 
They’r but a kind of Loo. 

I play no cards. My theories leave 
Me nothing else to do. 


I came to College, for here men 
Spend hours on unknown things, 
And future lawyers and divines 
Get flunked on Newton’s rings. 
Just here comes my philosophy, 
You’d see the point, I knew, 
Which teaches, study well your thoughts, 
You’ve nothing else to do. 


Then if I sit upon the fence, 
Or doze beneath a tree, 

Or shade myself in clouds of smoke 
To set my spirits free, 

Don’t call me sluggard, lazy mope; 
Remember thus I grew 

By so much inward thinking that 
T’ve nothing else to do. 
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A Critical Criticism. 


There were three crows sat on a tree, 
And they were black as crows could be. 
Said one old crow unto his mate, 
“What shall we do for bread to ate ? 
There lies a horse on yonder plain, 
Who there has fully three days lain; 
We'll perch upon his bare-back bone, 
And pick his eyes out one by one.” 


Ir it is a sad thing for the human race that all the good inten- 
tions put forth in its behalf do not reach their destined end; that 
all the good deeds done are not received; that all the wise words 
written, spoken, and sung do not reach and enlarge the souls for 
which they were intended. Flowers are not alone in wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air. The apple rotting beneath its fos- 
tering tree, the cucumber ripening unsought for on its natal vine, 
the pumpkin yellow with the juices of a delicious maturity, yet 
hidden beneath the loftier but more verdant banners of the un- 
ripened corn, all give a silent yet impressive assent to our asser- 
tion. Nor is it in nature alone that we see these wastes and losses, 
Man himself, after putting forth some of his mightiest efforts, sees 
his labors disregarded by the world and himself unknown to those 
whose approbation he desires. 

Among these unfortunates no one stands higher on the scale of 
noble and disinterested greatness than the author of the lines with 
which we have headed this critique. What was his name, his 
residence, his calling, we are not permitted to know; but that his 
spirit was noble, his intellect untarnished, and his mind true and 
powerful to advance the truth, we fortunately need only his own 
words to convince us. 

“ There were three crows sat on a tree.” 


With these humbly spoken yet expressive words the writer 
commences his poem. There is no sentimental thunder, no dram- 
atized lightning, no scene-shifting of clouds and sunshine. We 
are tired with no tedious introduction, no geological discussion, 
no multitudinous complexity of irrational hypotheses. The one 
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sentiment which over-rides all others, stamping the words with 
the pathos of a Tennyson and the sadness of a Hood, is the ineff- 
able melancholy, which like some soothing. salve upon a running 
sore overspreads its features, evincing that thoughtful regard to 
the futility of human greatness which appears throughout the 
lines. “ There were.” Alas! By this we know they are no lon- 
ger. The shadowy wings of fate flapping wildly about some 
withered treetop, have snapped asunder the cords which bound 
them to the earth. Whether in noble battle for some savory car- 
case or by the shot of some cold hearted hunter, whether by age, 
disease or accident they winged their way to other spheres, the 
poet tells us not. The sad, sad words ring in our ears only the 
knell of their departure, preaching no sermon, pronouncing no 
eulogy upon their life and actions. 

Then too the idea of the three crows is most significant. Trin- 
ities have always been held of great import in both divine and 
human affairs. Almost every nation combines three colors in its 
national emblem ; eggs are hatched in three weeks ; classes return to 
their alma-mater at ¢riennial, and Cesar triumphant in many bat- 
tles. The three crows also provide their own means of safety, 
looking out in all directions for evil comers, thus affording us a 
mute but impressive lesson of mutual dependance and protection. 
This idea of security is farther elucidated by the announcement 
that they sat. They are not pictured to us standing with out- 
stretched necks and eagle eyes watching for an evil which their 
instinct might have warned them to expect. No. The same se- 
curity which mantled their brows with a serenity that philosophers 
have sought in vain, doubled their limbs, folded their agile joints, 
and placed them in positions of repose. The next words evince 
one of those qualities most desirable in any writer, viz., clearness- 
He tells us in simple words that they sat on a tree. Surely this is 
an evidence of the writer’s kindheartedness. Every perplexity 
which might have harrassed our minds is removed, for we know 
they were on a lofty perch, that a landscape might be spread before 
their view, that their feet were far removed from fever-bearing 
moisture, in a word that they were in a state of jubilantly con- 
gratulatory safety. Thus with the first line does the curtain drop 
over a picture of grace, peace and security, long to be remembered 
to the artist’s praise. Still we expect some farther climax to this 
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scene, nor are our expectations to be left in a state of ungratified 
uncertanity. 
“ And they were black as crows could be.” 


“ And they.” The author has no intention of seeking any far- 
ther subject for his thoughts, nor does he acknowledge that more 
perfect subjects could be found. Still he is conscientious, and 
while telling us that they were black, he only claims for them that 
intensity of discoloration to which the crow tribe is naturally heir. 

Carlyle tells us that every great thinker should be a hero and re- 
ceive a hero’s honors. Now no one will deny that Tennyson is a 
true thinker, yet even he, hero though he be, is not proof against 
temptation, for what an open plagairism do we find in his line, 
“ As the many wintered crows that leads the clanging rookery 
home.”—Then too, this poet, seeking doubtless the overthrow of 
his pattern that his theft may be the better concealed, writes 

“This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse.” 

Has not our author written that these crows have attained the 
summation of blackness? Does he attempt to locate them out of 
the universe? We answer, assuredly no. What sense of pro- 
priety then does our author exhibit, who, in maudlin verse attempts 
with a dash of his pen to overthrow a doctrine, the advocate of 
which, like his principle, is grey with the assent of ages! 

“ Said one old crow unto his mate.” 

Many of our finest writers, especially our novelists, fall into a 
grevious error by being entrapped by the alluring and seductive 
but by no means profitable, indeed we might almost say reprehen- 
sible habit of profuseness. Thus Carlyle binds up his philosophy 
in words and parentheses as a surgeon does a wounded limb in 
cloths. Stewart falls into the same error, while the lighter wri- 
ters, if we may so call them, the poets, novelists, etc., always dilute 
their ideas with a coagulated verbosity, assuming according to their 
own peculiar egotism, either that an elaborate explanation is ne- 
cessary to enable ordinary minds to grasp their ideas, or that these 
ideas must be diluted like the oxygen of the air before they are 
fit for man’s mental respiration. "What a lesson of rebuke do these 
autoscripts receive in the above line! The author has presented 
three birds sitting on a tree. He now in seven words informs us 
that two of these birds are mates, and that of course the other is 
their offspring: he shows us that they are birds aged and full of 
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wisdom. He exhibts to us again their mutual dependence and se- 
curity, and tells us, without writing a word on the subject, that 
the younger one has received the instruction due to its youth, and 
now sits listening to its parents’ earnest queries with silent voice 
and downcast eyes. All this seems the more wonderful when in 
the next verse, he discloses the vital importance of the subject at 
hand. 


“ What shall we do for bread to ate?” 


A question on which has hung the destiny of nations, a question 
which exiled the immortal Napoleon to the most cireumambient and 
the salt water surroundedest island known to the charts of modern 
navigators, a question on the solution of which has depended the 
existence alike of states and individuals, of man and all creation, 
is thus put forth with the quiet calmness of a hero and the unaf- 
fected resignation of a philosopher. They wished for bread. Not the 
weak mixture of flour and water commonly known by that apel- 
lation, but food; anything to ate. We might remark en passant 
that this word “ate” show the birds to have been of Hibernian 
origin, and leads us to imagine that the lines may be ascribed to 
Spenser, written probably during his second visit to Ireland. 

But the question was not put to kindle an appetite which could 
not be gratified, and so the male bird at once proceeds to say, 

“ There lies a horse on yonder plain, 
Who there has fully three days lain.” 

Here is “ Death with most grim and griesley visage seene.” A 
horse has fallen. That neck so often arched in haughty pride and 
beauty is arched no longer. That active tail that wrought de- 
struction to so many flies, trails in the dust and minds the flies no 
more. Those transparent hoofs that once spurned turf and mud 
hole, left miles behind them and grew strong in tiring, now as the 
eyelids of the evening close over the face of nature, rest in a never- 
to-be-broken repose. 

“Beneath the gripe 
Of the remorseless monster, stretched at length 
He lies with neck extended, head hard pressed 
Upon the very turf where once he fed.” 

How beautiful is the thought that while we poor men here see 
only the hand of death and a useless carcase, the crow finds in 
death’s victim his sweet food ! 

The horse has not lain long. Three days ago he died. His form 
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may yet be perfect. Decay may not have placed upon him its 
effacing finger. Do we so find it? No. Weare again to be re- 
minded that we are dealing with no ordinary crow. The plain 
is distant and the horse is newly dead. Neither by ocular inspec- 
tion nor olfactory inspiration is its presence made known to our 
bird. How then, do you ask is he made intelligibly cognizant of 
the definite location of its existence? We reply, by memory. 
Three days ago he had visited the spot, seen the prostrate beast, 
and, probably with his friends, made a hearty meal. Else how 
could he with assurance say, 


“ Well light upon his bare back bone,” 

It is well known to those versed in the epicurianistic habits of 
the crow that the entrails of a victim afford the daintiest morsels 
to his taste. Were the skin and outward flesh still untouched it 
would be a weary task to gain the more delicate bits. Now any 
anatomist would tell you that when the back bone has become 
bare, all the other bony organizations will present the same ap- 
pearance, and we only see in the great mind ‘of our ideal crow the 
same hesitancy about mentioning in the presence of others the 
word bones which characterizes many of those who to-day dwell 
in the higher streets of life. 

There is very little sympathy felt or expressed between men 
and the corvixial family. Poets sing of the ill omened crow, ora- 
tors accuse their opponents of crowing over their country’s dis- 
asters, and farmers class crows with snakes, toward which they 
only owe destruction. 

Ill then would it become our poet to choose such a bird as the 
subject of his thoughts, unless he should discover some one bird 
far exceeding its fellows in purity and characteristic loveliness, 
unwarped in intellect and unalloyed in its etherial development. 
Should such an one appear, he need hesitate no more to use it than 
to pick a diamond from out a coal heap. Perhaps we have already 
shown that such a crow is the burden of his song. But he himself 
seems to feel the necessity of bringing out this idea, and so closes 
with these words: 


“ And pick his eyes out one by one.” 

What greater proof of a noble nature could be disclosed than 
by this proposal, so unselfish. They were in turn, “ one by one” 
to taste these most delicious of all morsels. We say no more of 
praise. Surely no one will lisp aught against this noble trio. But 
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let us all grant each our mite of respect to an author at once so 
worthy and so ill rewarded, remembering that we ourselves may 
have to thank some little sonnet like the above for all that will 
remain of us, our works, and our memories. 

w. AL 





Che Disaster of July 15th. 


On the day of the disaster we stationed ourselves at the main stand, 
on the bank of Lake Quinsigamond, prepared, by days of severe train- 
ing, to shout Yale/ when the race should begin. We came late, so 
as to be fresh, and had barely time to learn the moral situation. By 
moral situation, we mean the betting. The moral condition of the 
coming race, then, was two to one offered by Harvard on the Fresh- 
man race, and three to two on both races. The latter was the condi- 
tion accepted by most Yale men, and was the means by which Har- 
vard lost more money than her defeated rival. While affairs were set- 
ting to this position, a pistol-shot abruptly announces the start of the 
Freshman crews. Every eye turns toward the quarter from which 
the crews are to approach, and so intense is the excitement, that no 
diversion is occasioned by the breaking of a prop beneath the elevated 
seats, and the screams of a dilapidated young lady, who had fallen 
through, and was impersonating an inverted umbrella. The crews 
suddenly shoot into sight. Harvard is evidently at work, but our ’70 
has staked its reputation on a crew who will not be defeated, however 
well the other may pull. A single glance shows, that the plucky stroke 
oar of the Yale boat has the qualification defined by Tom Hughes, as 
the element of victory in every contest,—the spunk that will take the 
most risk of a sprained limb or broken blood-vessel. But this is not 
all that is to be seen. That Leary, who has put to shame the system 
of training in the university crew, is just in sight, up the Lake, in a 
four-oared shell, watching his crew, like a tutor his pet, bound that 
they shall gain a mark of four to-day, 

By this time, the boats have arrived at a point directly in front of 
the crowd, and the cheering is redoubled. A battery of a thousand 
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guns might have been roaring in our rear, or a thunder-cloud, playing a 
stream of lightning like a fire-engine overhead, but not a breath of its 
noise would have been heard at that instant. There is a sound of 
good omen in the roar of voices, and we feel sure that Yale is to win. 
When, therefore, the contest has passed out of sight, up the Lake, 
and five or ten minutes have elapsed, we are confident that the boat 
that is first seen returning, bears the bluecaps. A few minutes more, 
and the crowd feel confident of it too, and YALE! is the chorus, sung 
in base, tenor, alto, and soprano. There now seems to be something 
acidulous in the air, for red ribbons suddenly change to blue, and the 
ladies become assiduous in declaring, that Yale was their first and only 
love. Oh woman, wherefore! and if so, how long? Fair deceiver, 
can we win the next race, and complete this good fortune ? 

But Fortune turns the cold shoulder, in the final crisis. The second 
gun announces the start of the University crews. This, of course, is 
the race. The boats come into signt. They are as yet side by side, 
truly, but one contains six long backs, oscillating to and fro with the 
regularity of a pendulum; each one seems to be connected with the 
one in front, by invisible rods, so parallel and uniform is their motion. 
The crew look like six statues cast in the same mould. The oars rise 
and move back, enter the water and emerge, without seeming to be 
wet. Beside this boat is another, pitching, like a canoe in a wet sea. 
The backs, here, seem actuated with an electrical repulsion ; the oars 
sink and come out with the agony of a drowning man, scattering the 
water like sand. Alas, this is our crew. Yet they are pulling nobly, 
and as they hear the cheers, they are doing their best. Too well, in 
fact; for the stroke suddenly quickens, from the incitement, and the 
tub that Ill Fate has placed them in, shoots ahead for a moment. The 
place is held just long enough to revive the courage of some who 
think such a variable stroke can win, over the living machine beside 
it. Confidence is turned into the deepest despair before the boats are 
out of sight. Yale is seen gradually to fall behind, while Harvard 
moves with the same uniform speed with which she had started. The 
course taken, however, is not so true as in the last race. Our view 
of the disappearing crews is prolonged, by the bend toward the right 
hand shore. But at length they drop out of sight, and now comes 
the misery of the Yale sympathizers on the shore. A crowd of Har- 
vard boys, snobbishly dressed, and of Boston butterflies, gather on 
the bank, face the spectators, and begin to tantalize their prey by 
offers of enormous odds. They heap on insult by their conceited 
effrontery. Puny hands, that could not lift the blade of an oar out of 
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water, flout a roll of bills in the air, and effeminate voices demand,— 
“ Ah Yaale, why don’t yah bet?’ The comparison between this knot 
of boys, and the crew they are applauding, suggests the Roman dan- 
dies patting the brazen sinews of Rome’s gladiators. 

A-.few minutes of this, and all eyes turn again up the Lake, to see 
the red caps returning. They are moving with just the same precis- 
ion, but seem to have no rival. Where is the Yale crew? A full 
half minute elapses before this question can be answered, and then we 
see that all is over. As the Harvard passes the stand, a shout from 
three-quarters of the crowd, and a murmur of admiration from the 
remaining fourth, welcome the winners. One cheer is given for the 
defeated boat, more from a painful sense of duty, than a spirit of ap- 
proval, for they are crawling along the farther, bank like a snail. No 
spurt; no final effort to improve the time; on the contrary, the stroke 
is slower than at the start, by ten to the minute. 

Of what ensued after this moment, we are not prepared to state. 
The crews, undoubtedly, gathered on shore, and from the hands of 
affectionate friends, received their respective congratulations or con- 
dolence. Probably the banks of the Lake finally became clear of 
people, and probably the scene shifted, in the evening, to the Bay 
State House, where, undoubtedly, the scene of Vandalism, Barbarism, 
and Gothicism occurred, as stated by the N. Y. Press,—at least, 
everybody seems to hope it did, for the sake of the hotel,—and, prob- 
ably, the Harvard crew reached home that night, to receive praise on 
every side. We hope so,—and probably the Harvard boys and the 
butterflies arrived in Boston, with a hard head-ache, and weary limbs, 
after their over-exertion, relieving, by their return, the anxious sus- 
pense of parents. Probably all this occurred, but we are not pre- 
pared to vouch for it, as, five minutes after the race found an humble 
individual (not A. Jobnson) on the comfortable train of the Springfield 
road hasting to put time and space betwixt Worcester and a mix- 
ture of humility, indignation, and foreboding, in lieu of supper. That 
indignation was one element, will probably appear in what remains of 
this article, and will present a favorable excuse for those of tender 
feelings to skip. 

Shall we sustain a similar defeat next year? The spirit of Elihu 
Yale seems to cry forth from the outside of this Magazine, in tones 
not of confidence, but of entreaty, No! One hand was thought to be 
struggling to conceal something in the left hand pocket, which justice 
demanded should be known abroad, and entreaty finally extorted from 
him sentiments to the following effect. His motto, in the first place, 
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is, ““ De mortuis non-nihil nisi bonum,” which, being interpreted, 
means, “let not by-gones be by-gones,” and if any errors were com- 
mitted last year in the preparation for the race, let them not be over- 
looked this. After this, he proceeds to say, that he, together with 
the Soboles Yalenses (sobbing sons of Yale) and Unanimi Patres, 
(and the faculty, are in the same state of mind,) has been agonizingly 
mortified by the result of the last two races at Worcester. He deems 
these races of higher importance to the glory of his name than any 
other reputation the College may have. He even condescends to ar- 
gue a point, that he deems almost a maxim. ‘For,’ says he, ‘ while 
about two hundred people come to New Haven, Commencement Day, 
to listen, with sleepy interest, to the Academical attainments of Yale 
students, on the following day, about twenty thousand gather at Wor- 
cester, with the deepest interest in the results of the physical train- 
ing; and while the attention paid to the name of Yale by the news- 
papers on other occasions occupies only a few columns on the inside 
page, this festival on Lake Quinsigamond demands editorial contro- 
versies and extended reports for months. 

‘Now,’ says he, ‘ this event must absorb more interest in College, 
among the students, or must be abandoned by them. The causes of 
defeat, this year and last, was the lack of general enthusiasm. Inte- 
rest in the regatta yields to interest in studies. Men, in refusing to 
join the crew, neglect a duty. Last term, when a crew was formed, 
its members were misplaced; personal feeling prevailed over patriot- 
ism, and thus changes occurred, when they gave mortal wounds to 
our success.’ Mr. Yale declares that he is something like the Car- 
thagenians, who hung unsuccessful generals, but says, that such feel- 
ings do not argue ill nature, but only the warmest interest, and de- 
clares, that until such shall become the universal feeling of College, 
we shall never win another race. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘in the two regat- 
tas when we have been victorious, the success was gained as much by 
enthusiasm, as by skill or strength. The crew of 1865 was a good 
crew physically, but the personal enthusiasm of the members was 
the cause of that time of 17.42. It was an enthusiasm that made 
victory the idol of the heart, and merged all outside considera- 
tions into that one. This must be the feeling this year, and must 
be felt not only by the crew, but by all College. The Freshman 
Class furnished a good example, last year, in their support of their 
crew; but this time, all class interest must be invested in the uni- 
versity race.’ 

VOL, XXXIII. 3 
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We cannot find a word of objection to what Mr. Yale urges 
above, and further thought only makes it appear the correct sen- 
timent. It isa personal matter with every one, and if he does 
not realize it enough to put his hearty enthusiasm into the subject, 
now, his hearty shame, after the race, will remind him of the neg- 
lect. There is not a student or alumnus of Yale, who has not 
been put to the blush more than once, in the last vacation, by har- 
rowing remarks about the disaster at Worcester, July 19th. 

For encouragement, reflection, and the future historian, the 
times of the several races are given :— 


1859, Harvard, 19:18 Yale, 20:10 
1860, Harvard, 18:53 Yale, 19:10 
1864, Yale, 19:01 Harvard, 19:434 
1865, Yale, 17:424 Harvard, 18:09 
1866, Harvard, 18:434 Yale, 19:10 
1867, Harvard, 18:12 Yale, 19:25} 


Time in Freshman Race, this year, Yale, 19:38}—Harvard, 20:06. 





Rotices. ’ 


We have received Steiger’s Catalogue of German and English Books and peri- 
odicals on Chemistry, Pharmacy, Chemical Technology, Photography, etc. It 
may be obtained gratis of E. Steiger, 17 North William 8t., N. Y. 


Tae CHurcH Union, which claims to be the “freest organ of thought in the 
world,” has been enlarged to double its original size, and is one of the largest, 
best, and most liberal of family Newspapers. Itis published by OC. Albertson, 
103 Fulton St., N. Y. 

We briefly noticed in our last issue, the then three newest publications, of 
Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt, viz., FaTHERS AND Sons, THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN 
Ear, and CRITICAL AND Soorat Essays. 
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Our space will not allow an extended criticism of these works: but we would 
again call attention to them as being marks of Yale talent. FATHERS AND Sons 
is a translation from the Russian, by Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D., (Yale ’59) now 
Minister to Moscow. Although the story in itself may seem rather tame com- 
pared to some of our sensation literature, still it is interesting as the first of its 
kind ever given to an American reader, and as illustrating many customs of a 
comparatively unknown people. 

THe MAN with A BROKEN Ear is a translation from the French by Henry 
Holt (Yale ’62.) The story is odd in novelty and novel in oddness, frenchly sea- 
soned, and in every respect palatable. A sketch of the plot would add nothing 
to the enjoyment of those who may read it, so we will only venture to promise 
something entirely worthy of perusal to any under whose notice it will come. 

The third work, CrrticaL anD Socra Essays, needs no farther notice than the 
fact that is compiled from Taz Nation. Of it THe ATLANTIC says,‘ We like all 
these articles from THe Natron, for the reason that we like THE Nation itself, 
which has been, in a degree singular among newspapers, conscientious and can- 
did in literary matters; while in affairs of social and political interest it has shown 
itself friendly to everything that could advance civilization, and notably indiffer- 
ent to the claims of persons and parties. ” 





Loox! We call attention to the advertisement of 8. R. Smith & Co., Coal Deal- 
ers, 203 State St. 


Exchanges. 


Our usual College exchanges seem to be delayed. Perhaps some find difficulty 
in starting a new year. We are sadly aware that College publication is one of 
those pursuits the profit of which must be sought out of the limits of the filthy 
lucre. Number two of the second volume of “the Hamilton Literary Monthly ” 
is received. Its four articles compare favorably with the generality of college 
literature, but wé would suggest that less space be taken up with the “table,” 
and more given to the less statistical portions of the magazine. We have re- 
ceived also the MonmotH CoLLEGE CLIPPER, ATLANTIC, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and Nation. Perhaps we may be pardoned for inserting the following from the 
Monmota Ouierer. ‘When we approach Tar YaLe Literary MaGazing, and 
observe that we get hold of No. eight, Vol. thirty-four, we cross our legs piously, 
and are almost persuaded that our very youth is a crime. Oh what an old Gray- 
beard for a college magazine! ‘We read it in the calm hour of twilight, with sa- 
cred and sober feelings, and laid it away reverently; because we were oppressed 
with a sense of the present antiquity. But its merits—to say nothing of its age 
—entitles it to a place among the leading magazines of the day; and we could 
name some, that would do well to take lessons, not only in style, but even in 
morals, from this time-honored college organ.” 

Since writing the above we have received Taz DartmouTs, THe Miami Stv- 
DENT and THE HARVARD ADVOOATE. 
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ISAY!!! 


Rathgeber wants to see you. He speaks in his advertisement, and is the king 
of his line of trade. 





Our Advertisements. 


We can assure members of the Freshman class and all the rest of college that 
our advertisers are leading business men of N. Haven, and our advertising pages 
may be made a regular business directory. Don’t fail to examine them care- 
fully. 


THE NATION. 


We call the attention of students to the advertisement of the Nation in this 
number. After the praises there bestowed upon it nothing we can say would 
serve to increase its popularity. It is a paper especially adapted to a student’s 
wants, and a bound volume would be worth a library to many a prize writer. 
Subscriptions received and information given at 73 North Middle. 


MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


We have received this month’s Journal from Mr. Loomis. He will be happy to 
give you a copy. 





Memorabilia Palensia. 
The Baccalaureate. 


The Baccalaureate sermon was delivered by President Woolsey on the afternoon 
of July 14th, from the text ‘‘ For they say the Lord seeth us not. The Lord has 
forsaken us.” The sermon was in reference to the doubts of age, and the simple 
but impressive language of our President could not fail to impress every hearer. 


Concio ad Clerum. 


On Tuesday evening, July 16th, the sermon before the clergy was preached in 
the North church by Rev. Stephen Fenn of South Cornwall. The text chosen 
was from Job xxviii, 12-28 verses; the subject, wisdom. 


The Anniversary 
in honor of the establishment of Yale College in New Haven one hundred and 
fifty years ago was celebrated in Center Church, in the afternoon of July 16th. 
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Alumni Meeting. 

The alumni of Yale assembled in Alumni Hall, on Wednesday morning, July 
17th. Professor Newton called the meeting to order, nominating Hon. Alphonso 
Taft as chairman. J. P. Jackson, Esq., was appointed Assistant Secretary. By 
the obituary record fifty-nine deaths were reported. A note from President Day, 
asking permission to resign his position as member of the corporation was read. 
The corporation replied : 

Resolved, That we regret that the increasing infirmities of old age lead President 
Day to resign his seat in the Board. 

Resolved, That we recognize the goodness of God in giving to this College, for the 
space of nearly seventy years, first as Tutor and Professor, then as President, and 
for just half a century as a member of this Corporaation, the services and counsels of 
such a man as President Day, so pure, so calm, 80 wise, so universally beloved and 
honored. 

The alumni were urged to greater activity in raising funds for the new chapel ; 
reports from the various Yale clubs called for; short addresses were made by the 


class of 1817, when the meeting adjourned to Center Church to listen to an oration 
by Dr. Adams. 





Died, August 22d, 1867, at his residence in New Haven, JEREMIAH Day, D.D., 
LL.D., Ex-president of Yale College, aged 94 years and 19 days. 





Phi Beta Kappa. 

Thirty-six elections were given out to the members of ‘68, to this society, hoary 
with age, hoary with members, hoary with neglect. As the members of the in- 
coming class may desire information in regard to this ancient brotherhood, we 
quote from a speech of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., delivered at the centennial 
celebration of Linonia in 1853. “In my time there were no other societies in Col- 
lege but the Lionian and the Brothers in Unity, except the Moral Society, which 
has now I believe become extinct, to which, however, should be added Phi Beta 
Kappa. I never heard of any good coming from Phi Beta Kappa; and on the 
whole I am rather ashamed of belonging to it.” The Poet for this year was ab- 
sent. The oration was delivered by Hon. 0.8. Ferry. It has been variously 
commented on. The Rev. Joseph P. Thompson of New York, was elected as next 
orator, and Dr. Geo. P. Dole of Cambridge, Mass. as Poet. 


Silver Cup. 
The class of 64 presented a silver cup to Fletcher W. Battershall, son of Rev. 
Walton W. Battershall, of N. Y. City. The Triennial meeting of this class was 
unusually delightful and harmonious. 


Commencement. 
FORENOON. 
1. Music: Adante Allo conbrio, 2d Symphony.—Beethoven. 


2. Prayer. 
3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Theodore Lansing Day, Newton, Mass. 
4. Oration, ‘ Protection,” by Geo. Preston Sheldon, Rutland, Vt. 


5. Oration, “‘The Acrostic in the Oracles,” by James Magoffin Spencer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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6. Music: Introduction and Aria.—Steekel. 

7. Oration, ‘‘ Nature,” by George Henry Perkins, Galesburg, Ill. 

8. Oration, “Rosseauism,” by Alfred E. Nolen, Woonsocket, R. I. 

9. Music: Morgenblatter.—Strauss. 

10. Oration, ‘The Man for our Times,” by Charles Swan Walker, Cincinnati, O. 

11. Dissertation, “The Courage of Moderation,” by George Cotton Brainerd, 
St. Albans, Vt. 

12. Music: Larghetto, 2d Symphony.—Beethoven. 

13. Oration, “‘The Independence of the Judiciary,” by Charles Kinsey Cannon, 
Bordentown, N. J. 

14. Dissertation, “The Statesmanship of Patrick Henry,” by Boyd Vincent,* 

15. Music: Kroenungsmarsch.—Meyerbeer. 

16. Dissertation, ‘‘The Stateman’s Philosophy,” by Edgar Abel Turrell, Mon- 
trose, Pa. 

17. Oration, ‘Mental Labor,” by Charles Terry Collins, Hartford. 

18. Music: Der Blitz.—Halevy. 

19. Dissertation, “The Relation of Law to Liberty,” by James Fiske Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass. 
® 20. Philosophical Oration, ‘Chemical Eras,” by Arthur Herman Adams, San- 
dusky, O. 

21. Music: Vestalin, Overture.—Spontini. 


AFTERNOON. 


1. Music: Mahomet, Overture.—Stcekel. 

2. Oration, ‘‘ Macaulay’s Philosophy,” by Charles Goodrich Coe, Ridgefield. 

3. Dissertation, “Manhood—as it was—as it is,” by Henry Turner Eddy, North 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

4, Music: Scherzo, 24 Symphony.—Beethoven. 

5. Oration, ‘The Veto,” by Leonard Treat Brown, New Haven. 

6. Oration, ‘The Swiss Republic,” by Luther Hart Kitchell, Middlebury, Vt. 

7. Music: Lied.—Weidt. 

8. Oration, “Sir Phillip Sydney,” by Peter Brynberg Porter, Wilmington, Del. 

9. Dissertation, “‘The English Rebellion of 1640,” by Henry Morton Dexter, 
Boston, Mass. 

10. Music: Aurora.—Lanner. 

11. Oration, “The Power behind the throne,” by Richard William Woodward, 
Franklin. 

12. Dissertation, ‘‘Modern English Poetry compared with the Poetry of the 
17th Century,” by Albert Elijah Dunning, New Haven. 

13. Music: March.—Stcekel. 

14. Dissertation, ‘The Political future of the Northwest,” by James Greeley 
Flanders, Milwaukee, Wis. 

15. Oration, ‘ Fate and Faith,” by Wallace Bruce, Hillsdale, N. Y. 

16. Oration, ‘ Milton in his Old Age,” by David James Burrell, Freeport, Ill. 

17. Music: Brautzng, Mohengrin.—Wagner. 

18. Philosophical Oration, ‘The Jesuits: —Advantages and Errors of their Sys- 
tem,” by Henry Clay Sheldon, Lowville, N. Y. 

*Excused. 
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19. Oration, ‘‘ Success in Life,” with the Valedictory address, by Peter Rawson 
Taft, Cincinnati, O. 

20. Music: Allo molto, 24 Symphony.—Beethoven. 

21. Degrees conferred. 

22. Prayer by the President. 


Additions to the Faculty. 

Prof. Coe has returned from Europe, and is giving the Senior and Sophomore 
classes the benefit of his tuition. Messrs. Keep and Smith of ’65, are acting as 
Freshman Tutors. 

Navy Elections. 


The following officers have been chosen for the ensuing year:— 


Commodore, Samuel Parry, 68. 

1st Fleet Captain, W. A. Copp, 69. 

2d Fleet Captain, A. Renick, 8. 8. 8. 
Worcester. 


The numerous accounts of the week’s contests at Worcester, already written, 
render any extensive notice of them useless here. Suffice it to say that of the 
four great contests, YALE Won THREE, two of which were gained by the class 
of 71, viz., a boat race and a ball match. 


There have as yet been no matches of importance. The selection of a univer- 
sity nine is in good hands, and a series of matches for the State championship 
will take place soon. The University Nine will play the Monitors of Waterbury, 
on Saturday, Oct. 5th. 

Several games between the two divisions of the Senior class have taken place. 
The score of one has been recorded. Ist. Div. 52. 2d Div. 6. 


Statement of Facts. 


The records of the various contests by which Brothers in Unity and Lionian 
obtain their Freshmen members would not be uninteresting. We can remember 
the old Depot electioneering, when every Sophomore was on a committee to spot 
newly arrived applicants, when campaign elections were the climaxes of political 
contests of all absorbing interest, furnishing the successful competitors with 
keys to all future ambitions. Then came the lottery system, vapid as the brain 
from which it took its origin. When College assembled again this year no course 
of action was decided upon. The freshmen were all unpledged, waiting the action 
of maturer intellects in whose power they lay. A joint meeting of the two socie- 
ties was held in Brothers Hall on the evening of Sept. 18th, when after a spirited 
debate, a resolution was passed that a joint statement of facts be presented to the 
class of 71, and that they then choose their society. 

Both societies held special meetings on the noon of the 20th. Brothers choos- 
ing as her orators Messrs, Ayres and Hume of the Senior class, and Mr. Sperry 
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of the Junior; Linonian choosing Messrs. Brewster and Coats of the Senior class 
and Mr. Heaton of the Junior. The debate took place in Brothers Hall on the 
25th of September, before a large audience. The speeches were well prepared 
and finely delivered, bringing into view all those good qualities of both Societies 
which, as they are never seen, can be the better relished when heard. At the 
close of the debate the Freshmen cast their votes as their inclinations lead them. 
By the announcement in the Banner, Brothers is six ahead. The whole debate 
was thoroughly enjoyable, the good order being disturbed by a few senseless soph- 
omores, who seemed to have substituted beans for brains. 


Enitor’s Table. 


The sanctum of the “‘ Lit” is again thrown openand we are seated beside that 
famous old “table” which for the last thirty-three years has had its monthly 
chat with college. Vainly do we ransack its drawers for something of interest, 
for the drawer of wisdom and advice has been unlocked for your profit, and the 
witty box is closed against me. In due time however it shall be opened for your 
gratification. Unyielding fate has brought us again to this place of trial and 
pleasure, and the summer vacation, alas too quickly ended, sadly reminds us that 
it is the last for 68. At first when we passed under these time-honored elms, a 
feeling of sadness crept over us as we thought that “67,” that ‘rare old class,” 
had departed forever from college life. 


“Tis hard to part when friends are dear.” 


We were aroused from this gloomy state of mind by the sight of an unsophisti- 
cated young man looking up at old south middle with a sort of reverential awe. 
A freshman! I exclaimed; and he with his class have come to take the place of 
“67.” To this class we extend a welcome to the toils and pleasures, the rushing 
and flunking of Yale.” ‘68” has at last reached the far famed “senior dignity,” 
and they seem to fill that ancient position most fittingly. 

Some however cling to that junior ease, which during our last semester mani- 
fested itself in that eloquent phrase, ‘‘ Not prepared” uttered so euphoniously 
that a tutor could hardly forbear giving them “2.” The base ball fever, broke 
out amongst us early in the term, which resulted in a series of games between 
the two divisions, resulting by some unexplainable cause in favor of the second 
division. Chemistry, that science with puzzling nomenclature; endeavors to win 
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us over to her as votaries, and we confess that the pleasure of the study is much 
enhanced by Prof. Barker’s admirable and instructive course of lectures. In ac- 
cordance with a wise decision of the faculty our course of study is becoming 
more elective, and for the first time in the history of the college, German is 
among the senior studies. From the large number who have enlisted under the 
banner of Prof. Coe, we argue both the popularity of the language and the 
Professor. ‘‘ Sixty-nine” just released from the grasp of Sophmore mathematics, 
and having reached the conclusion that “‘too much study is a weariness” seem 
to be enjoying themselves in genuine Junior style. In smoking away their cares 
they but follow in the track of the whole line of junior classes. In singing the 
old songs they seem to add new zest, which must be appreciated by all those who 
believe in the poetical lines— 

“How music charms 

How meter warms 

Parent of actions good and kind; 

How vice it tames 

And worth inflames 

And holds proud empire o’er the mind.” 


Junior, is the great political year of college and soon that monster politics, 
will gallop up and down your lines, creating ill feelings and blasting cherished 
hopes. It is evident that our system of class elections has become so corrupt 
that the honors of the “spoon committee” are at least questioned ones to-day. 
We trust that “69” will revive a really worthy institution, by electing her best 
men to office. They should be guided by the “ heart” in their choice, for 


“ That’s the standard of the man.” 


The sophmores are unusually happy owing I presume to their great but meri- 
ted success at Worcester last July. Your plucky oarsmen, and victorious ‘‘ Nine” 
cannot be honored too much, for they saved by their efforts a great deal of honor 
for “Yale” and I may add a considerable amount of “spondulics” for Yalen- 
sians. “70” has kept up the custom of rushing, and a genuine old fashioned 
rush took place at Hamilton Park the other day, in which the “Sophs” did nobly 
and the “Fresh and Juniors” as well as could be expected. Occasionally we 
hear in the dim twilight and sometimes in the deep midnight that old war song 
of “Bingo” which always strikes so dismally on Freshman ears. 

In these days it has a “world of meaning.” It tells of scared Freshmen, of 
smoked and sick Freshmen, of Euclid scaned with Homeric precision. Never 
mind all this 71!” It will soon be your turn, and you have only to remember 
that the men who are now “ putting you through” were half dead with fear and 
smoke a year ago. I have but little advice for “71,” for your Tutors have already 
pointed out to you the path of wisdom and pleasure. We will state that it will 
be necessary for the large number in the class who are going to take the ‘ Vale- 
dictory, and DeForest” to apply themselves studiously during their Freshman year 
and to beware of Eli’s. 

“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


Remember to avoid being seen on Chapel St., after 7 o’clock in the evening. 
It is regarded as a very suspicious thing. Your attention during the ‘‘ Statement 
of Facts was highly comendable” and although many of you on that occasion 
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expressed your inability to ever reach such “flights of eloquence” let me say 
that should you be constant in your attendence to those old fraternities, and faith- 
ful in supporting them, you will soon be able to surpass any eloquence to which 
you have yet listened. An article of considerable interest was brought to my 
attention during the vacation. Among other things said about our ‘ Alma Mater” 
was the following,— 

“The marking system is almost equally detrimental. Its actual effects would 
startle many parents if they could fully understand them. A young man now 
enters Yale—or almost any other of our colleges—and is shown a code of rules 
to which he is obliged often by oath, to promise obedience. Many of these rules 
are such as it is virtually impossible to obey, and the fact is well known to the 
faculty, who, with no compunctions of conscience, see the newly matriculated 
student commit what almost always turns out to be perjury. For disobedience 
of these rules marks are given—a certain number of which results in the expul- 
sion of the person receiving them. Proper excuses for absence from recitation, 
from chapel, from church or other offences against the college code will prevent 
the imposition of these marks, and the student, therefore, when he has infringed 
any of the rules at once presents an excuse. If he has none he invents one, and 
the number of falsehoods and deceptions of which a single student is guilty du- 
ring his college life would make a pretty figure if reckoned up. The members of 
the faculty have made the matter worse by a lack of uniformity in enforcing the 
laws, some regarding scarcely any excuse as sufficient to pardon a violation, while 
others accept the most trivial ones. The majority of students, however much 
they may hesitate at first, soon learn that to commit the crimes of perjury and 
falsehood and the misdemeanor of deceiving the College officers, is regarded as 
scarcely a deviation from rectitude, and before their second semester begins they 
have acquired the art of lying with an unblushing face. Such is the influence of 
marking system upon our college youth. Why has not Yale long since aban- 
doned it?” 

Soc.—For what reason do you quote such wisdom? 

Gor.—For some reason or a@ reason. 

Soc.—Which is it, answer quickly, O Sophist? 

Gor.—For a reason; that in the college Yale of great renown where students 
from all parts do congregate, it may serve to invite a purchase of the “ Lit” that 
ancient ‘‘maga”’ to be sent evrevfev to ease the paternal mind when letters of 
dire import sent by the remorseless faculty reach their astonished eyes. 

S00.—’Tis well, O Gorgias? such a motive should be nobly patronized. 

Our task is done, the table is finished. May the year upon which we all have 
entered be as full of success as our friends have predicted for us, and may we 
enjoy all their good wishes, 








